Molotov, 2 Others || 
Lose State Posts — 


MOSCOW, July 4—Less than 24 hours after they were| 
ousted from the Presidium of the Communist Party, of the 
Soviet Union charged with anti-party activities, Vyacheslav 


M. Molotov, Georgi M. Malenkov 
and Lazar M. Kaganovich were re- 
moved from their top government 
posts. 

Their release from the cabinet 
came in a decree of the Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, the interim steer- 
ing commitee of the parliament of 
the USSR. 

The decree made no mention of 
Deputy Premiers M. Z. Saburov 
and M. G. Pervukhin, who also 
were removed from membership in 
the partys Central Committee 
Presidium and the Central Com- 
mittee itself, as were the others. All 
remained, however, as members of 
the party. 

Molotov was ousted both from 
his post as first deputy premier and 
his assignment as minister of state 
control, supervising government op- 
erations. 

Kaganovich, also a first deputy 
premier, had no departmental as- 
signment of cabinet status. 

Malenkov, a deputy premier, 
lost both that post and his post of 
minister of electric power stations, 
which he had held since he was 
removed as premier in 1955. To 
replace the former secretary of Jo- 
seph Stalin as electric power sta- 
tions minister, the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium appointed Alexe Sergeye- 
vitch Pavlenko. 

Pavlenko thus was back in his 
_ old post from which he had been 

removed when Malenkov was in- 
stalled, becoming a deputy then 
and shortly afterward, first deputy 
under Malenkov in the power min- 
istry. 

Also losing his alternate mem- 
bership in the presidium of the 
eng & central committee because 
1@ “joined” the “anti-party” group 
was Dmitri Shepilov, who was re- 
cently replaced by Andrei Gromy- 
ko as Foreign Minister, He also was 
removed as one of the party sec- 
retaries. 

No statement was forthcoming 
from Molotov, Malenkov, Kagano- 
vich or Shepilov, nor were their 
immediate whereabouts known by 
correspondents. 

Foreign observers in Moscow at- 
tributed. the ousters to the resolu- 
tion of a struggle within the party 
leadership sceaiiaite in a clear- 
cut victory for liberalization - poli- 
cies at home and abroad of Com- 
munist Party leader, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. | 
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resolution accused the deposed 
men of attempts to restore “meth- 
ods of leadership that were con- 
demned by the Twentieth Party 
Congress.” The three’ ousted 
Presidium merabers had been as- 
sociated in the public mind with 
Stalin’s leadership. — 

They were alleged to have tried 
to organize an anti-party faction to 
achieve their aims. The action was) 
taken during an eight-day meetin 
of the Central Committee which 
ended June 29. The committee's 
resolutian was released Wednesday 
night. 

While Pervukhin lost his mem- 
bership in the Presidium, he was 
onigs the status of alternate mem- 

r. He had succeeded Saburov 
as planning chief last December. 

The party resolution failed to 
specify any charge against Saburov, 
a 56-year-old first deputy pre- 
mier, and while he was dropped 
rom the Presidium, he apparently 

tained his Central Committee 
membership. + 

In the shakeup, Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov, the Soviet Union's De- 
fense Minister, was promoted to 
full membership in the Presidium, 
becoming the first professional sol- 
dier so honored. 

Other Central Committee ac- 
tions: 

Mrs. Ekaterina Furtseva, chair- 
man of the Moscow District Party, 
also promoted to full membership, 


becomes the first woman to achieve} 


such high rank. 

Joining the Presidium also was 
N. G. Ignatov, former Interior 
Minister under the executed chief 
of the secret police, Laventi P. 
Beria. Ignatov was recalled from 
his recent dtuies in the Bashkirian 
Republic in Central Asia. 

O. W. Kuusinen also becomes a 
full member. He headed the dis- 
solved Karelo-Finnish Republic, 
and was head of the Communist 
International when it was dissolved 
in 1943. 

The policies Molotov and the 
others were accused of opposing 
were: 

—Resumption of friendship with 
Yugoslavia. 

—Normailization of relations with 
Japan. 

—Meetings between Eastern and 
Western leaders at Geneva. 

—The disarmament negotiations. 


A 3,500-word Communist party 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Middle ‘East Agency to 
Boost Standards Asked 


WASHINGTC N, July 4—Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
for a Middle East development agency. 


He suggested thatthe agency be composed of all Middle 


(D-Minn) today c 


East countries and nations 
which contribute morfty to it. He 
said it might help solve “many of 
the most ‘vexing problems of the 
region. 

Humphrey, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee on ~ Middle Rast, eet his 
proposal in a report on his trip to 
the area last April and May. He 
submitted the report to the full 
re 4 us licy in 

Humphrey sai ». poli 
the Middle East “has concerned 
itself too much with kings and oil, 
too little with people and water.” 
re: me long-range -_, security 

epends on winnin respect 
and friendship of the region's 40 
million people, who are revolting 
against poverty and ignorance. 

“The area could be lost to the 
Communists without a single mili- 
tary move unless we -place at its 
disposal the wealth of our exper- 
ience and, where necessary, finan- 
cial assistance to step up the pro- 
cess of human rehabilitation and 
social progress,” Humphrey said. 

He said an effective American 


policy also must insist: that Israc] 


SEN. HUMP 
and the Arab states negotiate a 
lasting peace on the 1949 armis- 
tice boundaries, and must call for 


resettlement of the 900,000 Pales- 
tine refugees in Arab states which 


'|with Moscow also was -reflected 
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British Commonwealth Conference, 
said the Soviet Union was return- 
ing to a “period of relative nor- | 


long “high pitch” Stalinist period. 


peaceful co-existence and speed up 
developments making for peace. 


generation wants peace above all 


old Stalinist pattern to continue. 

Other Asian diplomatic quarters 
here suggested that the removal of 
V. M. Molotov, Georgi M. Malen- 
kov, Lazar M. Kaganovich and Di- 


mitri Shepilov would strengthen So- 


viet ties of friendship with Poland 
and Yugoslavia, They also expected 
“some fresh political developments” 
in Czechoslovakia, Romania, Bul- 
garia and Albania. 

(According to United Press dis- 
patches, “pro-West diplomatic cir- 
cles did not believe Russia would 
change her present policy towards 
the Middle East.”) 

Yugoslav’ leaders were quoted 
here as pleased at the dropping of 
the four and said the move would 
strengthen world peace. They were 
particularly ak by the Soviet 
communique that the four were 
“shackled by old notions and meth- 
ods” and “were stubbornly clinging 
to old methods.” 

In Paris the Polish Embassy took 
the unusual initiative of stating that 
it was “very satisfied” with the oust- 
ing of the Soviet leaders by the 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. 


Poles, Yugoslaves, Hungarians 
Hail Soviet Shift 


WARSAW, July 4. — Polish, 

Yugoslav and Hungarian Commu- 
nists today welcomed the changes 
in the Soviet Communist Party 
leadership. 
Poland’: s Communist Party hail- 
ed the ouster of the “conservative” 
members of the Soviet Union's top 
leadership as bringing that country 
closer to Moscow in political 
thought. 

These sources said the Soviet 
shakeup had strengthened the posi- 
tion of Polish party secretary 
Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

The, feeling of new closeness 


in Belgrade. Crowds in Belgrade 
chanted “long live Khrushchev” 
and ag, live Tito” today at a 
meeting hailing dismissal of the 
Stalinists from the Soviet Union’s 
top leadership, 

Hungary's Communists  wel- 
comed the changes, with the party 
newspaper Nepszabadsag saying’ 
in an editorial in Budapest that the 
Hungarian Party “fully agrees with 
the decisions of the Central Copa- 


ean absorb them. 


mality” after passing through the # 


The Indian leaders comments } | ee 
were part of a growing reaction that # 
the Soviet events would strengthen 3 


Nehru held that the new Soviet . 
and wants to lead a normal life. @ 


They accept the Soviet system, he @ 
added, but they do not want the @& 


USSR Sends Ike 
July 4 Greetings 


mittee in Moscow.” 


NEHRU 


LONDON, July 4. — Soviet 
President Klimenti Voroshilov 
sent Fourth of July congratula- 
tions to President Eisenhower 
today, Moscow Radio reported. 

“On the occasion of the na- 
tional holiday of the U: S.. A., 
Independence Day, accept Mr. 
President, my congratulations 
and best wishes to you person- 


ally and to the American peo- 
ple,” the message said. 


Nehru Sees Shift 
In USSR Healthy, 
Helpful to Peace 


LONDON, July 4—Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said today that the re- 
cent dramatic developments in the Soviet Union were healthy and might mean an im- 
provement in the relations of the Soviet Union with other cou 


3 Soviets End 
Forced Grain 
Deliveries 


ntries. Nehru, here for the 


eT ae 


MOSCOW, July 4 — Radio Mos- 


}|cow announced tonight a “govern- 
== | ment-party” 
‘icompulsory deliveries of agricu!- 


decision abolishing 


tural products to the State for col- 
lective farmers. 

This important move was seen 
here as expressing the confidence 
of the government-and party lea- 
dership in resolving questions of 
food production Compulsory deli- 
veries have existed since the earl- 
iest days of the Soviet state. 

The first hint this move was in 
the making came Wednesday night 
when the ousted “anti-state up 
of Georgi Malenkov, V. Molotov, 
Lazar Kaganovich and their. col- 
na, 9 were sttacked for opposing 
such. an idea, 

Radio Moscow continued its at- 
tack on this group today after the 
three “anti-party group” leaders 
also were ousted from their gov- - 
ernment jobs. It compared them 
to “rotien branches . . . dead wood 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Holiday Auto Toll" 
Gratifyingly’ Low 


Highway deaths mounted slowly at the start of the 
Fourth of July holiday yesterday and there weré hopes that 


up to 70 lives might be saved. 


the end fo the 102-hour holiday 
weekend at midnight gone § bar- 
ring an extra wag of good sense 
and good driving by the nation’s 
motorists. 

But there were indications the 
estimate might be pulled down. 
Safety experts hoped the final toll 
would be closed to 465, the normal! 
for a four-day non-holiday period 
in July. . 

A United Press count from the 
start of the holiday at 6 p.m. Wed- 
nesday until 8 p.m. EDT Thurs- 
day showed 53 traffic deaths. There 
were 10 drownings in the first hot 
weather holiday of the year, one 
dead in a plane crash and 6 in 
miscellaneous accidents for a total 
of 70, 


Oklahoma took the lead in the 
‘traffic death tally with 6. There 
were 4 each in Indiana and New 
York and 3 each in California, 


South Carolina and Texas. 


The National Safety Council 
running gratifyin low and we 


gl 
hope drivers and the enforcemeat 
agencies will keep up .the good 
work.” 

Officials were fearful, however, 
that the death pace would jump as 
highways became increasingly 
clogged with holidayy traffic. 

An estimated 45 million cars 
were expected to be travelling dur- 
ing the holiday. *In every state, 
police were outin full force to 
keep an eye out for- potentially 
murderous drivers, 

An old-time Fourth of July men- 
ace—fireworks—appeared well un- 
der control, however. . Millions: of 
Americans attended supervised 
fireworks displays, but no early 
msihaps were re . 

The only early fireworks victim 
was a Sidney, Neb., boy, Joha 
Discoe, 15, who a fire- 
cracker into his mouth thinking it 
was hard candy. The cracker .eze 


Ned H. Dearborn, 


ident o 
the Safety Council, said “the toll is 


Resolution of the plenary meet- 
ing of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union on the anti-party 
group of G. M. Malenkov, L. 
M. Kaganovich and V. M. 

Molotov. | 
At its meetings of June 22-29, 

1957, the plenum of the Central 

Committee of the Communist 

party of the Soviet Union con- 

sidered the question of the anti- 
party group of Malenkov, Kaga- 
novich and Molotov, which had 
formed within the Presidium of 
the central committee. 

Seeking to change the partys 
political line, this group used 
anti-party fractional methods in 
an attempt to change the compo- 
sition of the party's leading 
bodies, elected b ythe plenary 
meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

CONSTANT OPPOSITION 


This was not accidental. In 
the last three or four years, dur- 
ing which the party has been 
steering a resolute course toward 
rectifying the errors and short- 
comings born of the personality 
eult and waging a successful 
struggle against the revisionists 
of Marxism-Leninism, both in 
the international sphere and in- 
side the country, years during 
which the has done appre- 
ciable work’to rectify distortions 
of the Leninist nationalities pol- 
icy committed in the past, the 
members ef the anti-party group, 
now laid bare and fully exposed, 
have been offering constant op- 
position, direct or indirect, to 
this course approved by the 
Twentieth Party Congress. 

The group attempted in ef- 
feet to oppose the Leninist pol- 
icy of peaceful coexistence 
between states with difherent 
social systems, of relaxing in- 
ternational tension and estab- 
lishing friendly relations be- 
tween the USSR and all the 
peoples of the world. They were 
against the extension of the 
rights of the union republics in 
the sphere of economic and cul- 
tural development and in the 
sphere of legislation and against 
enbancing the role of the local 
Soviets in the fulfillment of these 
tasks. ~ 

Thereby, the anti-party group 
resisted the party's firm course 
toward the more rapid develop- 
ment of the econoniy and cul- 
ture in the national republics, 
a course insuring the further pro- 
motion of Leninist friendship be- 
tween all the people of our 
country. 

Far from understanding the 
aorh measures aimed at com- 

atting bureaucracy and reduc- 
ing the inflated state apparatus, 
the anti-party p opposed 
them. On all fides points, it 
came out against the Leninist 
principle of democratic central- 
ism being implemented by the 


party. 
INDUSTRIAL 
REORGANIZATION 

The group persistently op- 
posed and sought to frustrate so 
vastly important a measure as 
the reorganization of industrial 
management and the setting up 
of economic councils in the eco- 
nomic areas, approved by the 


whole of the party and of the 


ey refused to understand 
\ that the present stage, when 
progress in Socialist industry has 
assumed a tremendous scale and 
continue at a high rate, the de- 
velopment of heavy industry re- 
ceiving priority, it was _indis- 
ble to find new, better 
orms of industrial management 
such as would bring out greater 
reserves and antee an even 
se rise in Soviet in- 
_ The group went so far as to 
continue its against the 
reorganization of industria] man- 
even after the approval 

the above measures in the 
eourse of the countrywide dis- 
cussions and the subsequent 
adoption of the law at a ses- 


sion of the-Supreme Soviet. 


FARM PROBLEMS 
With regard to agricultural 
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problems, the members of the —.., 


stan 


task. They would not recognize ~~ 
the necessity of increased ma- ~~~ 
terial incentives for the collec- 
tive farm peasantry in expand. ~ 
ing output of agricultural prod- es 


ucts. 


group showed lack of under- . Ur ae 


They objected to the aboli- oe | ' | 


tion of the old bureaucratic ~~ 


‘system of planning on the col- 


lective farms and to the in- 
troduction of a new system of 


lease the initiative of the col- jams 


lective farms in carrying on 
their economy, a measure which 
has already yielded positive re- 
sults. ! 
They drifted so far away 
from reality as to be unable 
to see the actual possibility 
of abolishing at the end of this 
year obligatory deliveries of 
farm preduce by collective 
farmers from their individual 
plots. | 
The implementation of | this 
measure, which is of vital im- 
portance for the millions of 
the working. people of the 
U. S. S. R., was made possi- 
ble by substantial pregress in 
socially owned livestock breed- 
ing at the collective farms and 
by the advancement of the state 
farms. 

Instead of supporting this 
ressing measure, the mem- 
rs of the anti-party group 
opposed it. They carried on an 
entirely unwarranted — struggle 
against the party's appeal, 
vigorously supported by the 
collective farms, regions and 
republic’, to overtake the United 
States in the next few years in 
per capita output of milk, butter 
and meat. 


ATTITUDES TO MASSES 


Thereby, the members of the 
anti-party group demonstrated 
an overbearing attitude to the 
urgent, vital interests of the 
broad masses of the people and 
lack of faith in the enormous 
potentialities of Socialist econ- 
omy in the country-wide meve- 
ment now going on for a speedy 
increase in milk and meat pro- 
duction. 

It cannot be considered acci- 
dental that Comrade Molotov, 
a meniber of the anti-party 
group, who manifested a con- 
servative -and narrow-minded 
attitude, far from realizing the 
necessity of making use of 
virgin lands, resisted the rais- 
ing of 35,000,000 hectares of vir- 
gin land, an enterprise which 
acquired such tremendous im- 
portance in the economy of our 
country. 

Comrades Malenkov, Kagan- 
ovich and Molotov put, up a 
stubborn resistance to the mea- 
sures which the Central Com- 
mittee and the whole of our 
party were carrying out to do 
away with the consequences of 
the personality cult, to eliminate 
the violations of, revolutionary 
law that had been committed, 
and provide-such conditions as 
would preclude their recurrence. 

Whereas the workers, collec- 
tive farmer, our glorious youth, 
our engineers and technicians, 


scientific workers, writers and - 


all our intellectuals unanimous- 
ly supported the measures 
which the party was putting 
into practice in accordance with 
the decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, whereas the en- 
tire Soviet people had joined the 
vigorous effort to carry those 
measures into execution, where- 
as our country is going through 
a powerful ris¢ in popular activ- 
ity and a fre zurge of creative 
energy, the members of the anti- 
party group kept turning a deaf 
ear to this creative movement 
of the masses. - ee 
FOREIGN POLICY 

In the sphere of foreign poli- 
cy, the group, in particulay 


KHRUSHCHEV 


Comrade Molotov, showed nar- 
row-mindedness and hampered 
in every way the implementa- 
tion of the new pressing meas- 
ures intended to ease interna- 
tional tension and promote 
universal peace. 

For a long time, Comrade 
Molotov, in his capacity as For- 
eign Minister, far from taking, 
through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, measures to improve re- 
lations between the U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia, repeatedly came 
out against the measures, which 
the Presidium of the Central 
Committee was carrying out to 
improve relations with Yugo- 
slavia. 

Comrade Molotov’s erroneous 
stand on the Yugoslav issue was 
unanimously condemned by the 
plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the party in July, 
1955, as not being in line with 
the interests of the Soviet state 


and the Socialist camp and not 


conforming to the principles of . 


Leninist policy. 

Comrade Molotov raised ob- 
stacles to the conclusion of the 
state treaty with Austria and 
the improvement of relations 
with that country which lies in 
the center of Europe. The con- 
clusion of the Austrian treaty 
was largely instrumental in les- 
sening international tension in 
general. 


PEACE AND WAR 


He was also against normali- 
zation of relations with Japan, 
while that normalization has 
played an important part in re- 
laxing international tension in 
the Far East. He opposed the 
fundamental proposition worked 
out by the party on the possibil- 


ity of preventing wars- in the 


present conditions, on the pos- 
sibility of different ways of 
transition to socialism in differ- 
ent countries, on the necessity of 
strengthening contacts between 
the Soviet party and progressive 
parties abroad. 

Comrade Molotov repeatedly 
opposed the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s indispensable new steps 
in defense of peace and the se- 
curity of nations. In particular, 
he denied’ the advisability of es- 
tablishing personal contacts be- 
tween the Soviet leaders and the 
statesmen of other countries, 
which is essential for the achieve- 
ment of mutual understanding 
and better international relations. 

On many of the above points 
Comrade Molotov’s opinion was 
supported by Comrade Kagano- 

ich and in a number of cases by 
Comrade Malenkov. : 

The Presidium of the Central 
Committee and the Central Com- 
mittee as a whole patiently cor- 
rected them and comba their 


_errors, hoping that they would 


lessons from the 


step with the whole of the 


party’s leading body. Neverthe- 
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roneous anti-Leninist position. 
FAIL TO SEE NEW 


What underlies the attitude of 
Comrade Malenkov, Kaganovich 
and Molotov, which is at vari- 
ance with the party line, is the 
certain fact that they were and 
still are shackled by old notions 
and methods, that they have 
drifted away from the life of the 
a and country, failed to see 
the new conditions, the new situ- 
ation, take a conservative atti- 
tude, stubbornly cling to obso- 
lete forms and met of work 

that are no longer in keeping 
with the interests of the advance 
towards communism, _rejectin 
what is born of reality itself an 
is suggested by the interests of 
the pregress of Soviet society, 
by the interests of the entire 
Socialist camp. 

Both in internal problems and 
in matters of foreign policy they 
are sectarian and dogmatic, and 
they use a scholastic, inert ap- 
proach. to Marxism-Leninism. 
They fail to realize that in the 
present conditions living Marx- 
ism-Leninism in action and the 
struggle for communism mani- 
fest themselves in the execution 
of the decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, in the steady 
en out of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence, the strug- 
gle for friendship among peoples 
and the policy of the and 
consolidation of the Socialist 
camp, in better industrial man- 
agement, in the struggle for the 
fullest possible advancement of 
agriculture, for an abundance of 
food, for large-scale housing con- 
struction, for the extension of the 
rights of the union republics, for 
the flourshing of national cul- 
tures, for the all-round encour- 
agement of the initiative of the 
masses. 


ANTI-PARTY STRUGGLE 


Seeing that their erroneous 
statements and actions were con- 
stantly rebuffed in the Presidi- 
um of the Central Committee, 
which has been consistently put- 
ting into practice the line set by 
the 20th party congress, Com- 
rades Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Malenkov embarked on a grou 
struggle against the party lead- 
ership. 

Entering into collusion on an 
anti-party basis, they set out to 
change the policy of the party, 
to drag the party back to the er- 
roneous meth of leadership 
condemned by the 20th party 
congress. They resorted to meth- 
ods of intrigue and formed a 
collusion against the Central 
Committee. 


WHAT LENIN SAID 


The facts revealed at the 
plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee show that Comrades 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Mol- 

toy, as well as Comrade Shep- 

lo who joined them, having 
embarked on the path of frac- 
tionary struggle, violated, the 
party statutes and the .decision 
of 10th party congress on 
party unity, drafted by Lenin, 
which says: | 

“In order to effect strict dis- 
cipline’ within the party and in 
all Seviet work and to achieve 
maximum unity in ‘eliminating 
all fractionary activity, the con- 
gress empowers the Central 
Committee to apply in cases of 
breach of discipline or of a re- 
vival or toleration of fractionary 
activity, all party penalties in- 
— expulsior. from the par- 
ty, in respect of members of 
the Central Committee their re- 


duction to the status of alternate 
, or even as an extreme 
measure, their expulsion from 


the party. 

“A precondition for the ap- 
plication of this extreme meas- 
ure to members of the Central 
Committee, alternate members 
of the Central Committee and 
members ef the Auditing Com- 
sion shall be the convening of 
a plenary meeting of the Central 


_ 


sity | 
the Central Committee to the 
status of alternate member or 


his —- from the . 
then measure shall ur 
ried out immediately.” 

PARTY UNITY 

This Leninist resohition makes 
it obligatory for the Central 
Committee and all party organ- 
izations tirelessly to consolidate 
party unity, to rebuff with de- 
termination every evidence of 
fractionary or group activity, to 
insure that the work is indeed 
carried out by joint effort, that 
it indeed expresses the unity of 
will and action of the vanguard 
of the working class, the Com- 
munist Party. 

The plenary meetings of the 
Central Committee notes with 
great satisfaction the monolithic 
unity and solidarity of all the 
members and alternate mem- 
bers of the Central Commit 


and the members of the Cen>~ 
tral Auditing Commission who 


have unanimously condemned 


the anti-party group. 

Not a single member of the 
plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee supported the group. 

Faced with unamimous con- 
demnation of the anti-party ac- 
tivities of the group by the plen- 
ary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee in a situation where the 
members of the plenum of the 
Central Committee unanimous- 
ly demanded the removal of the 
members of the group from the 
Central Committee and their ex- 
pulsion from the party, they 
admitted the existence of a col- 
lusion and the harmful nature 
of the anti- activities and 
comunitted mselves to com- 
plying with the party position. 
C.C. RESOLUTION 

Guided by the interests of all- 
round consolidation of the Len- 
inist unity of the party, the plen- 
ary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party has resolved: 

(1) To condemn as incompati- 
ble with the Leninist principles 
of our party the fractional ac- 
tivities of the anti-party group of 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Mol- 
otov and of Shepilov, who 
joined them. 

(2) To exclude Coinrades Ma- 
lenkoy, Kaganovich and Molotov 
from the membership of the 
Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee and from the Central 
Committee, to remove Comrade 


Shepilov from the post of secre- 


re | to the Central Committee 
and to. exclude him from the ‘al- 
ternate membership of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee 
and from the membership of the 
Central Committee. 

~The unanimous condemnation 
of the factionary activities of the 
anti-party up of Comrades 
Malenkov, Kaganovich ark? Mol- 
otov by the Central Commiittee 
of the party will serve to further 
consolidate the unity of the ranks 
of our Leninist , to consoli- 
date its leadership, to promote | 
the struggle for the general line 
of the : ; 

The tral Committee of the 
party calls on all Communists 
to rally still more closely around 
the invincible banner of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, to bend all their 
energies to the successful ful- 
filment of the tasks of Commu- 
nist construction. 

Adopted on June 29, 1957, by 
the unanimous vote of all the 


Eyewitness Story by 


By NEIL MACNEIL 
(United Press Staff Correspondent) — 


WASHINGTON, July 4 — (UP) 

— The Army buddy of GI William 

S. Girard has told investigators in 

a sworn statement Girard “coax put the rifle to his shoulder, aimed 

bgp ing Padget pena g it at a Japanese man and fired an 
m a r ul- t - : 

der and fired, Rep. Omar Burleson ane Coming st Sian. The men nin 


peony erg ewe oman died as a Burleson said the official account 
| The Texas Democrat is chair- 
ma of a House Foreign Affairs man; okay, old woman.”) 
‘subcommittee that investigated the' Then Girard summoned them 
Girard case. He told the United },,4 again. Nickel said Girard 
Press he has been briefed by of- kept coaxing them and telling them 
ficial sources on’ the controversial j was all right until they came 
affairs, and disclosed full details of closer. Girard meanwhile had _re- 
‘the shooting. loaded his grenade launcher with 
Girard, 21-year-old GI from an empty shell. , 
Ottawa, [ll., is accused by Japan: Nickel said Girard then ran out 
of mahslaughter for the death of toward Mrs. Sakai and when he 
the Japanese woman, Mrs. Naka was about 10 yards away threw 
Sakai. The United States, after an his rifle to his shoulder, aimed and 
argument over the case, waived. fired. 
jurisdiction to Japan to try Girard. | 
This has touched off a furor in this shell penetrating her back from 
country and a move in, Congress 3% to 4 inches. She bled to death 
‘to cancel agreements. covering immediately. 


a ASIDE Ciiow 
STEP , JER RLY, AND LET ME You trials of servicemen abroad. Nickel said Girard then appar- 
Wow To GET SPEED FROM THAT LATHE [ | Burleson said Girard has been ently became scared and asked the 


painted as “a hero” in this coun- Japanese bystanders to take the 
ae aes | sm einen ates ~|try but actually he played a “smart WOman away. Nickel said Girard 
SERVICE FACES ‘ROUTINE 
CHECK’ AFTER LOYALTY OK 


aleck trick” on the Japanese wo- also asked him to say nothing about 
‘man, Mrs. Naka Sakai, and should the incident. 
WASHINGTON, July 4. — Jehn loyalty dismissal, faces a “routine 
Stewart Service, restored to his'security check.” 


‘be punished for it. They called their lieutenant whe 
| He said however that Girard Summoned an Army doctor who 

State Department job after a six) The Supreme Court ruled June 

and a half year battle against his'17 that former Secretary of State 


ion testified. 
Some of the Japanese came 
closer, Nickel related, and Girard 


lau 
nese to the civilians: “Okay, old 


‘should be tried by an American pronounced the woman dead. 
Dean Acheson violated Department 


court martial, not a Japanese 
regulations when he fired Service 


‘court. He said U.S. court martial 
would give Girard punishment 
after a Civil Service Review Board 
questoned his loyalty. 


“considerably more severe than that 
Censor Interviews of 
Federal Judge James W. Morris 


Fight Move to 


meted out by a Japanese court.” 
The Supreme Court will hear 
arguments Monday on whether 
Girard should be turned over to WASHINGTON, July 4. — Six 
Japan for trial. A federal judge nas liberal Senators have begun a drive 
c ist Leade court martial, ‘The High Court's 12, Keep Congress from becoming a! 
ommunist Leaders signed an order yesterday carrying caltin will erage HE iurisdictional ‘Super-Supreme Court to direct 
WASHINGTON, July 4. — The out the High Court's ruling. ltemse rather then the. ceuee itself.) high court on how to interpret 
National Association of Radio and) Service’s attorney, Alfred Scan- However the facts in the case may the: constitution. | 
Television Broadcasters has label- Jan, said the former diplomat, who have a bearing on Supreme Court The six are sponsoring an amend- 
led as a “gratuitous insult” a pro- has been working for a New York action. ment to legislation, recently approv- 
| by Rep. Ray J. Madden (D- 25 aren ee company, has not de-| Burleson said he hoped his ac- 4 by the Senate Judiciary Com 
nd) concerning U.S. television ap-'cided whether to return to the De- count of the incident “which vou ™ittee, to maintain the confidentia 
pearances of Communist leaders. | partment.” will find to be official, will not 2ature of FBI reports. A similar 
Madden has offered a House reS-| Scanlan said he planned a sepa-' cause too many tears and heart. | Pill has been =ppr oved by. the 
olution that would require broad-| 44. suit.te recover the difference aches for Girard.” He gave the House Judiciary Committee. 
art-'hetween Service’s salary in private United Press this account of the The amendment was introduced 
ment approval of any questions }usiness and what he would have affair on the basis of his official yesterday by Sen. Wayne Morse 
they might ask Communist leaders received at the State Department.: information: (D-Ore), who complained that the, 
for such interviews. This would amount te about $18,-- On the afternoorr of last Jan.’ Senate Committee acted too quick-| 
President Eisenhower scorned gg, 30 Girard’s Company F of the 8th !y in approving the bill, Co-sponsors 


| 


. 
; 


casters ‘to get prior State Depart-| 


oted Girard as calling in Japa-' 


ae 
The woman was hit and fell, the machine gun and three or four 


a 


‘come closer and said it was “vkay”, Nickel first told investigators 
to pick up the shells, his compan- had seen nothing 


only one shot. Later he 

he had lied and that Girard 
from the hin. Still later, on June7 
and Junel0, he volunteered the 
statement that Cirard fired from 
the shoulder, aiming first directly 
at the Japanese man and then at 
the woman, Burleson ‘ 

Girard at first said he fired only 
one shot but later changed his 
story. 

Girard claimed, however, that 
he intended to fire over the wo- 
man’s head, according to the of- 
ficial account. Girard qualified as 
a “marksman” and “sharpshooter” 
with the M-1 rifle and an “expert” 
with a .45 calibre pistol — 

Burleson said Mrs. Sakai “was 
the mother of several children and 
her life was as dear to her as any 
other mother.” 

“All he was guarding was one 


field jackets belonging to his com- 
panions,” Burleson said. “It would 


| ‘hardly seem necessary that he 


shoot at anyone to protect hira- 
self or that property, whether or 
not he intended to kill. 

“My conclusion is that it was 
a smart aleck trick and he should 
pay a penalty commensurate with 
his childish and smart aleck ac- 
tion, but I do think it should be 


done by our own officials.” 


Se LTT - 


LIBERAL SENATORS MOVE TO 
AMEND PRO-FBI MEASURE 


FB reports of government witnesses 
against them. 
Under both the Senate and 
House bills, the trial judge would 
be authorized to examine the 
tinent FBI report beforehand to de- 
termine what part, if any, need to 


be shown to the defendant. 
Morse proposed an amendment 


to compel the government to show 
the. judge “any record” detailing. 
or summarizing a witness’ previous 
statements to the FBI. : 

He said he would not be surpris- 
ed if the courts held that the ad- 
ministration-backed’ FBI bill violat- 
ed the constitutional guarantees: of 
a fair trail for defendants in crim- 
inal cases. 

Morse also called for a clarifica- 


the idea yesterday at his press con- are Sens. Richard L. Neuberger 
(D-Ore), James E. Murray (D- tion of the role of the trial judge 


Mont), Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa),|in determining what FB material 
Thomas C. Hennings Jr. (D-Mo) ;. necessary to the defense of the 


ference. 
Harold E. Fellows, NARTB pres- 
ident, said yesterday the resolution 


Funeral Rites Today 


Cavalry Regiment was put through 
}a unit exercise of ettacking a hill 
at the Camp Weir Range in Japan. 
One squad “attacked” the hill 


For Joseph Breslaw 


Funeral services will be held 
at noen today for Joseph Bres- 


“The idea of any kind of gov- law, 70, manager of Cloak Pres- 


:' =. | sers Local 35 of the International 
ernment pre-censorship of news Wes Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


acetime,” Fellows said, “is re- 
: Saeed to the most fundamental, Breslaw died Tuesday. 
American concepts .. . any threat The services will be held in 
“to free speech, however remote,| the Roosevelt Auditorium of the 
should not be allowed to go un-| union’s Local 91, Fourth Ave- 
challenged.” 7 nue and 17th Street. 


i . 
: guard a machine gun and some 


to 
Following are the members of the Presidium of the maa ed jackets left on a nearby ridge. 


Committee of the Soviet Communist party, following the reorgani- | Girard claims he was ordered 


- gation announced yesterday in Moscow: ito get the Japanese away but that inland refuge aireagegeeas | 
Averky B. Aristov *Nikita S. Khrushchev he was not ordered to fire at | But children by all means 


OI tet ° them. N d Cj. should stay out of the area,” Wilson 
woe kolai I. Belyayev ‘ a . — jus pt tangs os : pews aie — said, as more than 800 soldiers, 
“Leonid I. me ng eA st - I ‘eiecs clear the area of Japanese. | civilians, Red Cross and federal 
Pe asm A. ry Parts °°Nikolail M oyna’ Girard was armed with an M-l workers labor at Cameron and oth- 
oe ar | wh a eva *Mikhail peiwares rifle with a ‘grenade launcher at- er coastal towns and communities. 

* Alexei I. Kirichenko *Kliment Y. Voroshilov tached to it. There were between) Calcasieu P arish Sheriff Henry 

: : **Georgi K. Zhukov 20 and 30 Japanese in his im-'Reid announced that 298 bodies. 


sm ediate area. | - 
Alternate members of the new Presidium are: - Nickel said the ‘had been counted and that a 299th 
Nuritdin A. Mukhitdinov Kirill T. Mazurev eis rn body—that of a Negro man—had 


, picking up the empty cartridges 
Demyan S. Korotchenko *** Mikhail G. Pervukhin He said he had thrown some of the near a Catholic Church east of 
Andrei P. Kirilenko Yan E. Kalaberzin 


*. 
Seuth N: Komraio shells out of their foxhole and no- 


| : ticed the Japanese picked them up. 
Those dropped from the Presidium are: 


on . . ‘ . 1 missing. 
He told investigators Girard sug- - en 
Lazar M. Kaganovich Vyacheslav M. Molotov gested he throw some shell cas-|_ Hurricane Audrey hit the Louis- 
Georgi M. Malenkov Maxim Z. Saburov 


ings closer to their foxhole so Gi-|iana and Texas coasts a week a 
Dropped as alternate member of the Presidium: 


white: the ather deiebed. and William Langer (R-ND). 
There were more than 150 Ja- The Supreme Court ruled last 
panese civilians watching the ex- month that defendants in criminal) 
‘ ‘ . i ; " 
‘ercisc and waiting to pick up the Cases have the right to examine 
‘empty cartridge shells. A groun of | Ey 
6 or 8 overpowered one machine 
|gunner, before he cleared his gun, 
ito get at the shell casings. a 


The officers in charge contact . 
Livable for 


the Japanese police to clear the 


implies that newsmen “are not com- 
petent to use the interview tech- 
nique without government super- 
vision... . 


| 


\civilians from the danger area so 
ithe training exercise could be con- 
\ ¢inued. 

|» Girard and Victor M. Nickel, 


. 


| 
Nickel said he threw some pal. a and a giant tidal wave 


rard could take a shot at the Ja- toda . Texas got off comparative y 
Dmitri T. Shepiloy panese who came after them. lightly—11 were killed—but the 
“Retained as member of Presidium. 


**Promoted from alternate member. 
***Demoted to alternate member. 


. i 


shells and Girard climbed out of almost wi gr egy Be eno 
the foxhole with his rifle and its Villages along the southwestern 
attached grenade launcher. Girard Louisiana coast. 


then beckoned to the Japanese to’ Anthony Filiberto, Louisiana ci- 


Cameron. Sixty-four persons are 


| 
: 


laccused. He said the judgment of 


the trial judge should not be sub- 
stituted for that of the defense at- 
torneys. a 


— 


Try to Make Cameron 


Survivors 


LAKE CHARLES, La., July 4—-Welcome W. Wilson, 
oth specialists 3/C, were ordered southwest director of Civil Defense, pronounced the hurri- 
cane-shattered town of Cameron, La., safe today for the 
heads of families to return from ~ = er 


—— maine 


vil defense representative, said 
most of the work along the coast 
is directed now at eliminating ha- 
zards to health and cleaning up 
debris. Many of the workers in- 
cluded survivors. | 

The bodies of human beings, of 
35,000 cattle and uncounted pets, 
in addition to the food that spoil- 
ed, created a serious health prob- 
lem on the coast. 

-Althongh Wilson said children 
should stay out, Sheriff O. B. Car- 
ter of Cameron said some whole 
families have returned. 

Don ‘Stout of Atlanta, Ga., in 
charge of Red Cross operations, 


said individuals going to Cameren. 
‘will find it hard to get food and. 
water. All Red Cross workers go- 
ing in, he said, will have to be 

veccinated for typhoid fever. ae 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


Courage in the 
Supreme Court . 
| NEW YORK 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

In reading the article “Les- 
sons of the Supreme Court Rul- 
ings’ by William Z. Foster in 
the Daily Worker of June 26 I 
find parts I disagree with. 

He states the judges did not 
make the decision out of the 
goodness of their hearts. In my 
opinion, for judges who have 
lived their whole lives under 
capitalist ideology it took much 
soul-searching and courage to 
hand down the decisions they 
did. To admit this does not in 
the least detract from the coura- 
geous fight of the Communist 
Party over the years. 

‘Foster's attitude is that of 
rigid hostility toward all people 
who believe in capitalism. Such 
an attitude was correct in Rus- 
sia under the Czar where all op- 
position and new ideas were 
ruthlessly suppressed with great 
violence. 


The decision of the judges is 
ood for all people, including 
the working shes How Foster 
figures out the evil of the judges 
I do not know. The judges in 
their minds must have thought 
it a good decision for the capi- 
talist system. Why consider this 
to be evil? - 

I am a semi-skilled worker in 
a facory. I a the Worker 
every day at the newsstand. 
There is no doubt in my mind 
that eventually we will have so- 
cialism in America. But if ideas 
such as Foster has- continue to 
dominate the Communist Party 
it will be a long time before we 
have socialism in America. 

WORKER READER 
7/1/57 
o ° © 

P.S. I wrote this letter be- 
cause I felt I had to express my 
opinion. Whether you print it 
is strictly up to you. It will not 
alter my daily support of the 
yvaper which is steadily getting 
ona] 


“MRS. SHERWOOD ACCUSES 
UN-AMERICANS .OF CRIMES 


“Labor’s Daily” and many other labor papers across 
the country are publishing a statement made by Barbara 
Sherwood, wife of William Sherwood, the Stanford U. bio- 
chemist who committed suicide a day before he was to 
appear before the House Un-American Activities Com- 


mittee. 


This statement has not appeared in the capitalist press. 
Nor did the committee accept it. We publish it in full be- 
low and our readers will see for themselves how Mrs. Sher- 
wood, mother of four children, gets to the heart of the 


tragedy. 


“Members of the Un-American Activities Committee: 
“You have helped to kill my husband and make my 


four children fatherless. 


“That is our personal tragedy. 
“It is as nothing to the crime you have committed 
against the children of America and the children of the 


world. 


“For when you drove my. husband to his death, you 
destroyed a man of bright promise. A talented fighter in 
the army of devoted men who are warring against disease. 

“My husband thought that he had found an important 
clue to the understanding of cancer and schizophrenia. 
Perhaps he was mistaken. Only time and the opportunity 
to continue his researches, could have supplied the answer. 


“This opportunity your committee has denied him, 


and the loss is not only mine. 


“Throughout his lifetime my husband had but one goal 
—to ease the suffering of mankind. 

“It was this goal that drew him to support the loyalists 
in the Spanish Civil War, that inspired his youthful identi- 


fication with radical causes. 


“It was this re that led him, when 
deepened his understan 


has mellowed an 


ae maturity 
ing, to abandon 


politics completely and devote himself single-mindedly to 


science, 


“Is it a crime for a young man in his twenties to dream 


of a-bright new world? 


4 


“Must the children of our country leave their idealism 
in the cradle so that their future careers will not be blighted 
by the Un-American Activities Committee? 

“And is it fitting, now that he is dead, that you insinu- 
ate he was a traitor to his country? 

“Is not his death enough for you? 

“Must you also besmirch his honor now that he is no 


longer able to answer you? 


“Members of the committee, what you have done and 
what you are doing is an evil thing. Do not persist in it. 
Go away, go home, bow your heads-in prayer, and ask 


forgiveness of your God.” 


In The Worker 


This Weekend 


® Fallout in California Town Cuts Every Person’s Life 6% 


Hours, by Steve Murdock 


If You're over 45, Are You Washed up? by Edmund E. Scott 
* Hungary's Economy in Rapid Comeback 
® Steel Price Hike Shows Who's Guilty, by George Morris 
® Contradictions in a Socialist Society, by Mao Tse-tung 
® NAACP Convention Turns Attention to Right to Vote, by 


Abner W. Berry 


; 


* Review of “Island in the Sun,” by Jack Greenstein 
© Liberty's Foes Map Law to Save Informer System, by 


Simon W.. Gerson 


\ 


‘jearnings on all off-standard work 


Bosses Want 
Big Raise in 
Take-Home 


DETROIT — Top flight auto ex- 
ecutives who make over half a mil- 
lion dollars a year in salary and 
bonuses never yell “inflation” 
when it comes to talking about 
their wages. But let the auto work- 
ers ask for a 30 hour week with 
40 hours pay, a big wage increase, 
more security and a two year con- 


headlining that these demands are 


“inflationary.” 
. . « 


HERE is a sampling of the year- 
ly wages and bonuses, of some of 
the top brass; Harlow Curtiee, 
GM prexy, $696,100 total, of 
which $201,100 is salary and fees 
and $495,000 is “other compensa- 
tions.” 

Frederick Donner,’ exec. vice 
president GM gets a total of $577,- 
625 of which $157,625 is wages 
and $420,000 is “other compensa- 
tions.” 

Henry Ford Fi gets $383,500 
total of which $185,000 is wages 
and $198,500 is “other compensa- 
tion.” Ernest Breech, Ford v.p. 
gets a total of $383,500 of which 
$185,000 is wages and $198,500 
is “other compensation.” 

Ironically the U.S. News & 
World Report declares that be- 


tract and gallons of ink is poured| P 


cause these executives have to 
pay such “high taxes” a “high sal-| 
aried man nowadays must get a 
big raise to realize any sizeable 
increase in takehome pay.” 


In other words it’s okay for the 
auto executive to seek a “sizeable 
increase” in takehome pay. But 
when the men and women whose 
toil, makes possible the tremend- 
ous profits, ask for a raise and 
short work week with no paycut, 
that is “inflationary.” 

The executives who have the 
crying towel out for a “sizeable 
increase’ keep concealed expense 
accounts, retirements benefits, in- 
surance and other “fringes” that 
run into enormous figures which 
they get besides their salaries and 
“other compensations.” 


General Motors in one year gave 
out in bonuses to its top executives 
$95 million, equal to $30 on every 
car turned out by GM workers. 


But you never heard John S. 
Bugas, former FBI agent now 
Ford vice president ever yelling 
inflation about that. Or no one 
yelled inflation when Bugas made 
over $1 million when his Ford 
stock that he got for $21 a share 
is now worth $57 a share. He had 
30,000 shares. 


Rubber Strike 


Wins “Best Deal”’ 


DETROIT, July 4. — An agree- 
ment ending a 30-day strike at the 
U.S. Rubber Co, plant here was ex- 
pected to be ratified today giving 
workers “the best deal we've had 
in 20 years.” 

Ronnie Lashbrook, president of 
United Rubber Workers Local 101, 
said the company yesterday agreed 
to the unions demands on several 
fringe benefits including one which 
gave an 1l-cent per hour per em- 
ploye increase for “down time” de- 
lays. . 

The strike at the Detroit plant 
idled 6,000 workers but they will 
be paid for the Fourth of July holi- 
day, Lashbrook said. 

Other concessions made by the 
company included seniority rights 
extended to five departments to in- 
clude about 800 men, free gloves 
for 600 workers in five departments 
and a guarantee to pay average 


operations. 


ae Ea 
Alan Max is on vacation. 
His column will resume 


i 7 - 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 

The’ recent decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court on the 
California Smith Act cases as 


well as the decisions in relation 


to the House n-American Com- 
mittee had a wu. - 
great impact in 

the _ British 

ress. 

The Times 

ve the news } 

two full length 

columns cover- 

age for two suc- 

cessive days and 

also dealt :with 

it in a full col- | 
umn editorial entitled, “The 
Voice of America.” The Times 
correspondent concluded his 
story with the exclamation, “In 


| many respects it has been a. 


great day.” 

This theme ran. throughout 
many other stories. The Times 
said that as a result of these 
decisions “The court has not 
been so deeply in the national 
consciousness since its historic 
decision outlawing racial segre- 
gation in the schools,” and char- 
acterized the decision of the 
Supreme Court as “strong and 
heartening words.” They in- 
terpreted the Smith Act deci- 
sions as resulting in the Com- 
munists “in this and the other 
cases’ being “vindicated in 
their stand.” 

. 


THE ALASTAIR COOKE dis- 
patches to the Manchester 
Guardian were equally lengthy. 
He said the word “historic” is 
much over-used in the U. S., 
but “it is the only word to de- 
scribe the Supreme Courts” 


decisions. Recognizing the rela- 
tionship of this decision to the 
role of U.S. imperialism in the 
world; he went so far as to say 
“Nothing that has happened in 


‘the last quarter-century” since 


Roosevelt's first inaugural speech 
about fear, “will so restore to 
a sceptical world the pristine 
image of the U.S. as a nation 
founded in liberty.” 

In a fleeting reference to the 
Statue of Liberty he appropri- 
ately made the observation that 
“if the McCarran Act were | re- 
pealed, she could open her blind 
eyes again.” 

However, the Guardian edi- 
torial had more sober second 
thoughts, declaring that the 
court decision “falls short of 
throwing out the Smith Act as 
an anti-Communist instrument” 
and that “in none of these cases 
has the Court delivered a sweep- 
ing ruling affecting all other 


cases of the kind.” 
— 


THE NEW § STATESMAN 
refers to the Smith Act decision 
as “strengthenirig the present 
reaction against the witchhunt.” 


The Tribune says that “the 
craven liberals who would not 
fight for their liberalism no less 
than the open McCarthyites 
have been slapped: down hard 
by the Supreme Court”; while 
the Economist prints its story 
under the headline “Freedom's 
Great Day.” 

The London Daily Worker 
dealt with it equally at length. 


In its editorial it analysed its — 


significance, while also indicat- 
ing that “the menace there... 
still remains,” but considered it 
“a beginning to the turning of 
the tide.” : 

They also said: 

“People in Britain who ever 
since the martyrdom of the Ro- 
senbergs haye tried to help the 


cause of freedom in the U.S. 


may have often felt that they 
were not getting very far. Yes- 


terday was a vindication of their 


efforts—as it was a salutation 


to the valiant American peo- 


British 
UW, $. Court R 


ae whose head stands the 


; 


On the home front, the Mac- 


millian Government has been 


feeling the heat. As a result of 
ates g by Labor MP, Lt. 
l. Lipton, Home 3 
Butler admitted that the phone 
of a barrister, Mr. Patrick Mar- 
rinan had not only been ta 
but that the results had bee 
turned over to the Bar Council, 
who are presumably investigat- 
is lawyer. In course of 
priya Be became clear 
. Bu 


gle case. 
In fact, the general Secretary 


of the Institution of Professional 


Civil Servants, Mr. Stanley 
Mayne, declared: 

“It is well known that the tap- 
ping of telephones is going on 
in a very widespread manner.” 

He characterized this practice 
as “completely scandalous.” 

In Commons, Butler insisted 
this case was not precedent and 
said telephone tapping was used 
only in “casses involving . the 
security .of the State or for the 
purpose of detecting serious 
crime.” Actually it is claimed 
without contradiction that wire- 
tapping of active trade union, 
Labor and Communists goes on 
—as does the opening of letters. 
However, the storm was un- 
unleashed in the House and the 
press when it was used ini this 
case involving none of these. 


The Beaverbrook Evening 
Standard editorially asked “How 
many other telephones are be- 
ing tampered with?” and then - 
declares “the British public will 
never approve it” because “it 
opens the door to immense and 
intolerable dangers to liberty.” 
The Manchester Guardian writes 
“The temptation for the police 

. « would be to keep exten- 
sive dossiers” on the lives of 
people for the future, while 
even the staid Times editorially 
proclaims that “telephone tap- 
ping ‘is so odious . ... so re- 
pugnant to every idea of. what 
constitutes om” that even 
in the case of security it is 
doubtful if it should be allowed. 


The only defender of wire 
tapping was Randolph Church- 
ill and the Evening Standard 
says his “ideas on this issue are 
misguided and in complete op- 
position to the m of the 
British public.” 

A by-product of this expose 
was the unanimous adoption of 
a resolution by the AEU nation- 
al comniittee protesting against 
security screening in factories 
and claiming this was being used 
to blacklist active trade union- 
ists, 

oO e 

The Mayflower II has been 
much in- the news, but the 
American correspondent of one 
of the British. papers punctured 
the balloon of this “gift” when 
he described the commercial as- 
pects of the venture. 


He wrote: 


“The first Mayflower was or- 
ganized by men who would en- 
dure any hardship rather than 
forego a few simple liberties 
and they arrived in America 
without a dime. The second 
Mayflower e ition . . » ma 
make as much as a million dol- 
lars through royalties and ad- 
vertising fees on precious 


_ cargo” and “on their published 


account of the voyage.” 

He reminds his readers that 
“it is a true recreation of the 
more unsubtle exploits of Drake 
and Kidd” and “is a healthy re- 
minder that the British Empire 
was built by buccaneers and 
only Jater . . .. interpreted as 
an im educational exper- 
iment. ; ; +5 “as 
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Automation and Social Prog- 
ress, by S. Lilley, International 
Publishers, New York (224 pp. 
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BULL IN A CHINA SHOP 


THE BACKING and filling by John Foster Dulles on 
China is only the latest sign of the bankruptcy of the policy 
which refuses to recognize’ the existence of 600 million 
people. 

On Friday Dulles made a speech saying nothing has 
changed and nothing will change in our-China policy. No 


recognition as long as China is Communist, was the way - 


the entire press interpreted it. 
And what's more it implied no trade, no freedom for 


American reporters to cover one fourth of humanity, and 
no prospect of agreement with the majority of the UN 


_ which favors seating China'in its rightful place. 

Only two weeks before that, however, President Eis- 
enhower himself had indicated at a press conference that 
our China policy will have to change. The President ap- 
proved of “non-strategic” trade by our allies with China, 
He hinted that the Neanderthals, sometimes called the 
China Lobby and sometimes Senator Knowland for short, 
will not necessarily control] America’s policy for all time 
to come. 

Then, the Neanderthals got busy and assailed the Pres- 
ident for “appeasement.” Then came the Dulles speech 
pledging no change. But in a changing world, where even 
the “No change” newspapers are angry because Dulles 
bars press coverage of China, the Friday speech made the 
Administration look even more ridiculous than usual. Bad 
enough to have a bankrupt policy, but to look like a bank- 
rupt is too much. 

So, at his press conference Dulles tried a slightly dif- 
ferent tack.. Now he might be ready to recognize China, 
even a Communist China. Now he’s not barring newsmen 
from China forever; he doesn't quite know for how long. 
He's still stud¥ing the question. 

World peace, economic welfare, the interests of a free 
press, and plain common sense and logic—all require China 
recognition. As the British Commonwealth nations point- 
ed out at their recent conference disarmament agreements 
have to include China. Everything involving world affairs 
and particularly peaceful coexistenece require recognition 
of China and its 600 million people. 


MR. HUMPHREY IS HAPPY 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY George Humph- 
rey, on the ninth day of questioning before the Senate 
Finance Committee, assured us that there is no “import- 
ant’ depression or recession in the offing but did say the 
economy is currently in the process of an “adjustment.” 

That's how Mr. Humphrey explained the many cut- 
backs, layoffs, the decline in housing construction, the drop 
in steel operations, shutdown of textile plants and the 
trend of company mergers, with the sharks swallowing up 
the smaller fish. And Mr. Humphrey added that with in- 
flation plaguing us, the “adjustment” is “the happiest thing 
we can have.” 

To Humphrey the steel magnate, whose vast personal 
fortune reportedly doubled while he was “serving” the 
people as a cabinet member, the “adjustment” may be a 
happy thing. But it isn’t to the tens of thousands of auto 
workers who didn’t even get a chance to work at their 
trade this season. . 

Nor is it a happy occasion to thousands of steel workers 
who, with a drop of 20 percent in operations, have suffer- 
ed layoffs and short weeks. 

The textile workers, who barely eke out a living when 
they work, have not been throwing hats up into the air 
as many mills closed. One of the “adjustments” in that 
field has been a general shutdown of the bulk of the indus- 
try for either a week or two—in deference to July 4, of 
course, 


Nor is there much happiness among the thousands of 
people who planned to buy homes but simply can't get 
mortgages in Mr. Humphrey's “tight-money” economy. But 
Mr. Humphrey has an answer on that one: the new rules 
“ease mortgages—at a higher interest, of course. 


Asked if higher interest rates on money are inflation- 
ary or deflationary, Mr. Humphrey replied they are “both 
inflationary and deflationary.” Asked to explain, he said: 

“As interest rates go up, the cost of goods goes up, 
so you tend to increase your price. At the same time as 
interest rates go up it deters you from expansion.” 

That's right, Mr. Humphrey. Our friend next door re- 
marked the other day your “stabilized” price increases have 
so eaten into his pay envelope that his plans to expand, for 
‘a much needed new suit of clothes. po other such details, 
have been postponed indefinitely. 
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The 


$3.75.) , 
This is a work by a British 


Marxist, an expert in the field, 
based mainly on the experiences 
of the U.S., Britain and the So- 
viet Union. It is the first book 
to my knowledge that both com- 
pares the development of auto- 
mation in the three countries 
and examines the fundamental 
social implications of automa- 
tion. 

The book brought up to mid- 
1956, deals more with experi- 
ences in the U.S. than in either 
of the two other lands, but it 
has more on automation in the 
Soviet Union—and some very re- 
vealing information—than has ap- 

ared so far in any other popu- 
jar work on the subject. The 
writer made a personal study of 
USSR automation and has, ap- 
parently, obtained much eooper- 
ation in the Sovieg Union for a 
close look. 

The first two chapters give 
some general historic back- 
ground. A long third chapter 
explains the fundamentals of 
automation. Some may find this 
chapter too technical and a little 
hard to follow, but by compari- 
son with most literature on the 
subject it is quite popular and 
should be very helpful to the 
ordinary reader. Then follow 
the chapters: “Towards the 
Automatic Factory’; “New Pow- 
er for Good or III”; “Automation 
in our Economy’; “The Way For- 
ward ; “The Next Few Years”: 
“Prospects for Plenty.” There is 
.also a glossary for further study. 

. 


THE WRITER develops the 
view that the three countries are 
also each putting major stress to 
a certain line of automation 
technique: The United States on 
transfer machines, the forms 
through which existing machines 
are linked together into an auto- 
matic operation; Great Britain 
on program-control methods, 
forms through which“short-run” 
production (where frequent 
changes of design are necessary) 
can be profitably operated 
through automated means; the 
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On Automation 


Soviet Union known for the 
farthest advance yet made to- 
ward the complete “automatic 
factory” idea, like its famed 
ball-bearing plant (shown on 
TV by Edward Murrow) and the 
7 ring factory. 

illey also shows the historic 
and other conditions that have 
influenced the line of develop- 
ment in automation in these 
countries and how a free ex- 
change of ideas between them 
could be of great mutual help 
and to the world as a whole. 

MOST OF THE BOOK 
deals with the social aspects. It 
deals with the great problems 
automation poses for workers 
and their trade unions in the 
capitalist countries in contrast 
to the already apparent benefits 
the peoples of socialist lands 
reap from automation. 

Lilley shows a close familiarity 
with those problems. Ironically, 
he finds more for praise in the 
position advanced by Walter 
Reuther on automation than that 
of the socialist-minded British 
trade union leaders. And auto- 
mation in Lilley’s view. is the 
technique of socialism. He gives 
much material to show that there 
are really many restraints on the 
development of automation un- 
der capitalism and it can un- 
fold fully only under socialism. 

Lilley treats in considerable 
detai] both the problems that can 
and must be faced under capi- 
talism and those basic ones that 
can only be solved under a so- 
cialist system. In fact, Lillve sees 
automation as a spur to the 
struggle for socialism and the 


means for a society “of plenty” 
which would provide a several- 
fold increase in the living stan- 
dards for all within a generation 
takes a positive attitude towards 
science-fiction exercises. He 
or two, 

LILLEY does not indulge in 
automation, analyzes its meaning 
from a class viewpoint and 
draws a pespective that is based 
on facts and realities. He shows 
what a blessing automation can 
be under socialism. 

But those who may not yet 
be interested in the longer-range 
perspective, will find the book 
no less valuable on the imme- 
diate problems. In fact,_ it is 
Lilley’s longer-range outlook that 
spurred him to examine more 
deeply and show initiative on 
the immediate problems. 

For example, he suggests that 
the labor movement will have 
to hold an empljover responsible 
not only for the maintenance of 
the worker while he learns the 
new skilled required of him but 
as well for the retraining of em- 
ployes whose skills were scrap- 
ped so they can take other work, 
He thinks the trade union lead- 
ers, especially of Britain, are too 
slow in comprehending the mag- 
nitude of the problem they face. 

Until quite late we have been 
flooded with literature on auto- 
mation as something that “will” 
come and of its likely conse- 
auences. Lillev’s book shows us 
that automation has already 
made significant strides and its 
consequences, some very serious 
for the workers, are already ap- 
parent. 


Lockheed Rocket 
Hits Top Speed 


SUNNYVALE, Calif., July 4— 
The Department of Defense an- 
nounced today that the Lockheed 


X-17, an Air Force research rocket, 


has reached the highest speed ever 
achieved by any . instrumented 
missile. 

Lockheed officials at Van Nuys, 
Calif., refused to say exactly how 
fast the three-stage rocket traveled, 
but said the speed was so highly 


classified “we can’t even hint at it. 


four-story building and is the big- 
gest and most powerful U.S. mis- 
sile in existence using all solid 
propellants. 


Ho Chi Minh to 


Tour 9 Countries 


TOKYO, July 4—Ho Chi Minh, 
leader of North Viet Nam, leaves 
Hanoi tomorrow for North Korea 
on the first leg of a tour which will 
take him to eight other Communist 
countries. 

Radio Peiping, quoting a Hanoi 
communique, said Ho also will 
visit Czechoslovakia, Poland, East 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria and Romania. Ho 
visited the USSR and China in 
1955. . 
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CHICAGO.—It took the workers 
at the Webb-Linn Printing Com- 
pany 24 years to even up an old 


score with the-company. This they | 
did, when the composing room 


' 


‘International Typographical Un-| 


The rocket stands taller than “ion, No. 16, set up their picket 


jeompany came through with 18 


workers, who are members of the 


lines and struck the plant. 

In October 1933, the manage- 
ment of this company locked out 
its workers, who at that time had 
a union shop. The company. then 
set up a company union, but ran 
afoul of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which ordered the dis- 
solution of the company -union. 

Several weeks ago, the ITU, 
which has long been anxious to or- 
os this non-union jobbing shop, 

emanded that the company recog- 
nize the union and negotiate a con- 
tract. The company refused. The 
workers went on strike. 
a 

OF the 40 composing room 
workers only one crossed the pick- 
etline. This came ‘as a rough blow 
to the management that announc-| 
ed in a matter of fact manner, that, 
“no strike exists, some people just 
walked ‘out.” 

Union sources stated that mem- 
bers of the top management staff 


of the company, are active in an 
industry association that is fighting 


the union’s organizing drive, the 


eents an hour in raises, in an at- 
tempt to stem the pro-union sen- 
timent, The workers took the raises 


| 


Because the ‘Typographical Un- 


7“), 


Printing Strikers Hit 


hopper 


ion is one of the few major unions 
in the country that has refused as 


a matter of principle to bow to the 
| Taft-Hartley law, and has therefore 


refused to sign the “non-commu- 
nist” affidavit, the company in a 
letter to the workers attempted to 


red bait the union. 
* 


THE management labelled the 
ITU as “an unqualified unrecogniz- 
ed union” and one where the union 
leaders, “have failed to disavow 
communism.” 

The archaic thinking of the com- 
pany officials is evidenced in a let- 
ter sent out to the workers prior 
to the strike. The' company said, 
“We sincerely believe in the open 
shop method of operation. whereby 
union membership or non-member- 
ship is not a condition of empioy- 


ment. ... “ 
PRINTING trades: workers from 


other shops in the Chicago ITU 


have joined the picket line on var- 


ied occasions. Union leaders say 
that the strikers, and their union 
are determined to remove the open 
shop conditions that have prevail- 
ed at the Webb-Linn company for 
this long period of time. 

It may have been a cool day in 
October 1933, when the unionized 
Webb-Linn workers found them- 
selves on the outside’ looking in, 
but it sure was a hot day in June, 
1957 when the same bosses looked 
out through the window saw their — 
workers with picket signs which — 
said. “on strike. ' 4 ey 
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Agency Guns Scare Off 
Original Drama Scripts 


LIVELY, ORIGINAL dramatic 
scripts on TV are heading toward 
slow extinction. Most of the re 
sponsibility rests on shoulders 
incompetent program prodacers. 
Feartul and _ uncertain 
agency guns, the producer will: 
not step out and take a chance 
with something new. 


Novels, short stories and plays 
are being adapted with growing 
frequency. Before long, viewers 
may become acquainted with a ma- 
jor portion of the Broadway out- 
put of the past 30 years. One of 
the late rehashes was a lesser play 
of . Clifford Odets, “Clash “4 
Nighi,” on Playhouse 90. 


Staten Island gets very hot in: 
summer time. And humid. So 
does an incompatible marriage. Mr. 
Odets put them together, adds a 
triangle and comes up with an. 
overpowermg drama of smokder- 
ing passions. 

The TV version generated ex- 
citement and a measure .of sus- 
pense. But despite the inclusion 
of several scintillating Odets lines, 
it offered only half a loaf. Miss- 
ing were the extention and uni-'| 
versality of the stage version. As 
a result, viewers experienced a lit- 
tle of the force of the original and 
none of the breadth, depth and Plate 
scope of truly good drama. 


of peor productions seen over most 
of these same stations. 


At that, Playhouse 90 demon- 
strated some daring in doing 
Odets. ~All right, Mr. Producer, 
now let's have “Waiting for Leity,” 
“Till the Day I Die:” If these are 
considered dated there is always 
Sean O'Casey with “Red Roses for 
Me” or “The Bishop's Bonlire.” 


of Cisell (and even less of Spock) 
we tuned in on the Eleanor Hem- 
ple program. It meant giving up 
an hour of Dizzy Dean (the equal 
of Will Regers in any league) but 


surprise. 
Charm and an 


.|school marm is a¢sure hit. Bat- 
tling with both hands (on the draw- 
ing board) she manages to bring 
story book life right into the liv- 
ing room. 


Cuesting on the program is) 
a a —s domestic animal. 


a fairly thorough investiga- 
tion ane the visitor, viewers 


An altered characterization 
ferced a rather unbelieveable lover 
into the heart of the Staten Island 
housewite. This change weakened 
the motivations of the wife, detract- 
ing from the meaning of the play. 
Just why the scripter avoided 
original personality is beyond the 
ken of this reporter. But what- 
ever the reason, the result was 
garbling and far from any re- 
inforcement of ideas. 


Kim Stanley and E. CG. Marshall 
took the parts created by Tallu- 
lah Bankhead and Lee J. Cobb.’ 
Although Bankhead and Cobb 
were brillian ttheir TV counter- 
parts were equally as con 
Miss: Stanley ‘ad Mr. Marshall 
brought to their roles the reality 
and inner torment which the 
wright demanded. Lioyd Bilge. 
playing the Joseph Schildkraut 
part, was ineffectual in a role that 


seemed beyond his capabilities. 
Technical elements of writing, 
direetion, camera work and pro- 
duction details were carried out 
in ian fashion. Zip and wardi 
ms le were needed to overcome 
hurdle of weak conception in 
adaptation, 
were lacking. However, the show 


but these additives 
Was an improvement over the bulk 


Mrs. Hemple may sing a to) 
her own accorhpaniment, 


| pictures to illustrate a tale, 
a point in the history of our South- 


just discuss some means of trans- 


portation. 


is for grownups, grridance for pa- 
rents with babies. This: is 
less way to learn a few 
hints. And children 
born brother or sister can get an 


lite. 

The Eleanor Hempel show, not 
as slick in production as Mickey 
wae is nevertheless more re- 

ng. C Kangaroo has 
lcome in for a lot of good publicity 
but he would have to be extraor- 


Hempel. 


Armed with only a smattering) 


in tal ~ at home 


to the Little Schoolhouse. Here 


west, play an unusual record or 


Whe. Sindh inition a the. beik 


helpful 


with new-/ 


additional perspective of family 


dinary to beat the versatile Mrs. 


Teday’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


News (2) 7 

Silent Service 4) 7 to 8 

NBC News (4) 7:45 

Dodgers-Phillies (9) 7:55 

Ciants-Pirates (11) 7:55 

Movie: “The Man I Married”, anti- 
Nazi (13) 9 

The Big Moment (premiere) (4) 
9:30. Dramatic events in sports 


history 
Boxing 7 (4) 10. Isidor Martinez vs. 
Davey Moore—fea ts 
Dodgers Scoreboard (9) 10:50 
N prc 4. Guests: John Fischer, 
editor of H ’s and food ex- 
FB ony Poppy Cannon. 
t Show: Black Arrow, costume 
(7) 11:10 
Late Show: The Two Mrs. Carrolls 
(2) 11:15. ese , Bar- 
bara Stan Alexis 
8| James Mason, Heyer “Pe 6) Mid- 


night. 

RADIO 
Erica Morini, violinist—Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto. WNYC’7 p.m. 


Yankees-Washington WINS 7:55 
Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 17:55 


MOVIES 


(12 Angry Men, 68th St. Playhouse 


Prince and Showgirl, Radio City 
Island in the Sun, Roxy 


Mrs. Hemple proved a pleasant) Cold of Naples, Apollo 42nd 


The Forty-First, Cameo. 
Bachelor Party, Loew's theatres 


assured delivery, the senate Naked Eye, and 12 Angry Men, 


Fifth Ave. Cinema 
Nana, Little Carnegie 
| Lust for Life, Loew’s Metropolitan 
Bklyn. 
Wayward Bus, RKO Theatres 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
_Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
| voli. 
‘Face in the Crowd, Clobe 
| DRAMA 


w Simply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th. 


re-| 
late an Indian legend, highlight 


Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
Career, Actor's Playhouse 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvia 
Lil Abner, St. James 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

A Hole in the Head, Pi ak 


Long’ Way's Journey 
Helen Ha 


PRISONERS OF LIBERATION. 
By Allyn and Adele Rickett. 
a Associates. 288 pps. 


AT ONE TIME or 
haven't all of us thought of how 
we would react to a situation of 
strain—a jail sentence or even tor- 
ture, and wondered just how well 
we would hold u 

What stren what convic- 
tions, what self - reliance do we 
have to fall back on? And are 
there weaknesses in our character 
that would make us break? 

How easy it is to see the faults 


very painful to have one's own 

inted out, even though we give 

service to the of 
criticism and self-criticism. If only 
there had been more of it in the 
past! But how can this be carried 
on without conformity of — 
limitation of exchanges of 
san submersion of individual- 
ism 

Allyn and Adele Rickett have 
some of the answers in this book. 
Arrested for espienage in 1951, 

Rickett spent four years in 

a Chinese Communist prison. Mrs. 
Rickett, after 14 months under 


| 


another | i 


and weaknesses of others and how)i 
} >. 


soners be trying to 


fH 
bret 


. 


if if 
ib 


E 


perience visiting 
alyst privately, for the 
came to each other so ther- 
a ages that it was impossible to 
one’s Inner thoughts. 
For the first two years in prison 
Rickett tried to behave as well as 


house arrest, was also imprisoned 
for sending intelligence reports to 
U.S. and authorities. 

They confessed to their espion- 
age activities, served their jail sen- 


ers, which poin 

evils of the old socitey, he 

more objective a bout himself and 
his role in ssseit a regime tha 


ithe Chinese people no longer want- 


tences and were released in late ed. 


1955, when they returned to the 
U.S. They refused to repudiate 
their confessions. Embarrassed by 
this unerthodox behavior, Wash. 
ington and. London denied that the 
Ricketts. were their spies and art- 
fully suggested that the couple had 
been “brainwashed.” 

AS FULBRIGHT scholars who 
went to China in 1948, they had 
the opportunity of studying with 
Chinese students at a Peking uni- 
versity. These were the last dark 
days of the Chaing Kai-shek re- 
gime in when there were 
mass arrests of students and the 
spiraling inflation forced . 
Night, ors to sell their books a 

er possessions. 
con this from the sidelines and 
had little feeling about it, for 
found much mere in common w 


friends in the U.S. ae ame at 


From the Treasury of American Labor History 


‘Beneath Their Feet an Earthqua 
Said Theophilus Fisk a Century a 


During the 1820s and 1830s'as well as name. Cradually how- 
the American working men organ-jever the rust of time weakened: 
ized their first trade unions and their chains of bondage; the peri- 


political associations. One of od at length arri when the 

_those who, although not himself grievous burdens u their shoul- 
a worker, ‘befriended and fought! ders were too galling longer to) 

i labor, was Theophilus Fisk, abe borne; the collar was slip 


minister arid editor. Here is one from the galled neck, and 


of his. editorials from The Work-jaristocratic masters, finding it in! 


ing Man’s Advocate. possible longer to ride to safety, 
The history of the producers of: consented with ill grace to forego 

wealth, of the industrious classes,'a privilege they were no longer 

is that of acontinued warfare of{able to preserve. 

honesty against fraud, weakness} But in losing the name of slaves, | 
ainst power, ice against 

si The Kes of labor: sellers of labor were allowed to 

fave in all a al hed the vag sce assume the place in — Pesan 

or 


we are not to suppose that the; 


ke Slumbers’ 
oe 


|story of their experiences in prison 
}were changed. The condition of 


saan apse passin un- 


g rtial, 
equal, unjust ne a ghana g for 
it according to the atone of its, be 
value by those who wanted it. 

Then commenced the struggle 
between the two_ great dealers in 
the market of the world, viz., Cap- 
ir ital and Labor; and as Capital had 
‘always the government with its 
legion of bayonets to support its gi 
claim, the result may be easily ta 


ima 
of wealth in 

the ough dhe e few ma 

time keep down the ustrious 

many, yet the hazard of experi- 

menting -too far with those 

have suffered so much and 


8 
| 


le 


sulates. 
Even though most of their pro- 
American Chinese contacts had be- 
come strongly nationalistic and re- 
joel U.S. intervention in the 
Korean war, the Ricketts entered 
prison believing they had done the 
—_ thing in gta on their in- 
telligence work | 
Separated from each other for! 
the next four years, each tells the 


and how gradually their views 


the prison were Allyn Rickett first 
entered certainly left much to be’ 
desired. Filthy and crowded, each 
cell had its own racketeer-chief, 
who took his cut on the food and 


amenities. While some of _the ‘pri- 


and 


It was with real feeli 
warmth for others that he e! 


desire to take an active pol in the 

amazing reconstruction 

« pw in China. Finally he pine 
that in na 5s te honest with him- 

self, it would be impossible for 

him hc deny his confession. 
Adele Rickett's Pegs in a 

womens section 

which had similar group st: id od 

‘continuous self-criticism, her. 

to the same conclusion, 


The Ricketts. ob-|ci 


— in many places, it led 
oP gee ormity of thought, an un- 

ingness to express divergent 
views. And it is heartening to know 


‘that the Chinese leaders recognize 


this and are now encouraging a 
“garden. with a variety of flowers.” 

Though the book is fascinating, . 
it is wi t- humor. Certainly the 
Rickett’s rience cannot be 
written with levity. But since it is 
often asked if the Chinese people 
have lost their:sense of humer and 
laughter and replaced it with a 
dour puritanism, the book sheuld 
be read with other accounts of 
new China that show the Chinese 
people are—after—all much like us 
in their love of. fun, their enjoy- 


‘ment of the ridiculous, be it in op- 


era, movies or the antics of fellow 
man.—C.S, : 


— Eee —_— += eee 


industrious fellow citizens’ 
e that can neither 


perverted nor misunderstood. 


Know and virtue being the 
only sure foundation of American 


liberty, you have taken the proper 
steps towards a resumption of 


your sacred rights. By reducing the, 
number of hours of labor, you 
ourselves opportunity to ob-, 
in that kuowledge which is bgt 

er. But to a great majority 


Te 


our 


Fase lan 


buyers of labor even the granting gicolor i 


demand that 


of your present just 
day's work 


ten shall constitute a 


Cameo esliees Gorky’s 
Childhoed®’ & Chekoy’s 
‘Safety Match’ 


The Cameo will present a ene- 
week revival program starting te- 
morrow (Saturday). Heading the 


| doublebill will be the famous Mark 


Donskoi_ classic “Childhood of 

Maxim ¢ ” Anton Chekhev’s 

the) satire “The Safety Match” in Ma- 

is the other attraction. 7 

ml és Ses ee 
y axim 

; Studios, will have its first U.S. per- 


News of the Int'l Geophysical Year 
Man’s Greatest United Effort 
Superbly Told on British TV 
LONDON. /|magnificant instruments scientists 
sod controversy are using to record these phenom- 


Tufts. University. Written in a 
shaky hand it reads: 


ar, argument “In days of yore the Poet's 


ss, Peacefu 
and then 

But now metallic pens 
Alone the Poet’s numbers— 


In iron, inspiration flows 
Or with the Poet slumbers.” 


Pravda Says West 
Pays Lip-Service 
To H-Test Ban 


cooperation is ©". 
Duke of Edin-| The greatest thrill was the sat 
m. “The|ment £ 2 the White sand rocket 
estless Sphere” on BBC televi- shot into the sky, the camera in- 
’ ight. 'stalled in the launching mast so 
_. The et gre was to popularize |that the thing seemed to burl it- 
the story of the International Geo-|self at you. 
tep| And deep in a glacier in Switz- 
igh erland. the layers of ice deposited 
with hope. leach year revealed that in 1945 
it was a superb illustration of there was an increase in the radio- 
the endeavor civilized man intends active content of the ice. 
to make in the coming 18 months | The Duke ended with the hope 
to study his earth and its atmos-|that this international cooperation 
phere in international cooperative’ may prove to be the first step to- 
effort. ward a more tolerant and peaceful 
In 75 compressed minutes we attitude between all men. 
were taken from the interior of the 4 : 
earth to the face of the sun im a! The I.G.Y. is a great adventure. 
swift, breath-taking journey. The BBC television program was 
” s . . jalso a great adventure. 
Vesuvius—and the first television} It. is mankind's biggest combin- 
camera ever to film the inside of ed operation. 
the crater. Our old friend the fried! In an interview with Tass, the 
egg cooking in the molten liquid chairman of the Soviet 1.C.Y. com- 
wold = new devastation in the mittee spoke of = launching of 
surrounding valleys. an artificial statellite mto outer. 
And the observatory recording space, and the observation stations |" poms ae sc mom = 
the heartbeat of Vesuvius so that'on ice-floes in the Arctic. ~ - OCEAN a 
one day man may understand what} President Eisenhower said that)€vasive explanations. 
is at present absolutely outside the United States was proud to} It said the fact the West has 
eas te , [Play a rm . “one — a now agreed that such a ban is 
in Japan scientists at work scientifie adventures of our time. P eae 
on the same studies, deep in a| The U.S. is spending im the re- eee is a “victory for common 
vault at the centre of earthquakes. gion of 14 million pounds on her a Wicca enews eee 
afraid of the impression that would 


2 gy he. yin m show-| contribution, which will include 
the world-wide character of launching rockets te measure ra- 
Bes “flares” on the sun, be created throughout the world it 
they openly frustrated the current 


the Year. ‘diation 
Science fiction has nothing on and the artificial satellite she hopes |‘” avec 
disarmament talks” Miscow said. 
“However, while payi 


science reality. The ice-caps at'to send up next January. 
the North and South Poles are| ° ° ° r, vi 
melting and making the ocean lev-|_ Britain's contribution will im-/ice to prohibition of tests they 
el rise at the rate of two and a clude some 190 observatories set|hedge around with numerous con- 
half inches a century. If they melt-'up threughout the world. Antarctie|ditions which in their belief would 
ed all at once the sea would creep'exploration, observations of the 


drogen bomb tests. 

Moscow Radio quoted an edi- 
torial in Pravda as saying Western 
interest in .g@ Soviet proposal to 


At Newport 


|exhibited at the Eaton Library of 


— wing of bird was plunder- 


Perchance of goose, but now 


ing “lip service” to a ban on hy- 


g lip serv- 


postpone prohibition indefinitely.”| Today, Mrs. Lorillard said, the had that many for dinner.” 


4 
7 


By Gay Pauley lie not only is solidly supporting 
United Press Staff Correspondent 

Newport rocked, but rolled 
with the punch when Mrs. Louis! 
L. Lorillard decided the Staid Sum-' 
-_ Colony needed a Jazz Festi- 
val. | 


That was in 1953, and the “aver- 


revenue’) but apparently so is most 
of New England. The festival in 
the first year, 1954, attracted 13,- 
000 persons. This year, in its four- 
day run 4-8, some 40,000 fans 


are , : 
| The festival is run by a non- 
rofit corporation, of which her 
is Wein is 
esident. Any money made 

on event is spent on 
ing jazz,” said Mrs. Lorillard who 
dreams of seeing a school for jazz 


In an interview at her M 
tan apartment, Mrs. Lorillard said 


she up the idea of intro-| .abliched ewpor 

ducing Lower Basin a to High ~ peat year with jnclade 
Society use I've always loved “ ; - 
retin : such jazz “greats” as Louis Arm 
: “Newport was sort of a vacuum new 
where gine 


pe said Mrs. Lorillard. “He isn’t on 
‘up for the summer ef 1953; te As pea Rg Yi 
the box office results were ghast- my living room ous. Vins news 
Ty. { any reservations ahead.” 
| She suggested the festival to She said the festival attracts fans 
her husband, and to George Wein, of aj) ages, but the bulk of the 
an authority on American Felk crowd comes from “those of my 
Music. : ‘era... Now in their 40’s and 50's 
| “The townspeopie were lethar- _ . Who nostalgically recall the 
gic and we couldn't get name mu- big dance bands af the 1930's.” 
sicians,” she said. “Some of the! ys. Lorillard, pretty and red- 
residents were shecked at the idea haired, was born Elaine Cuthrie, 
... they were opposed to anything of Boston. She was working as a 
new coming to Newpert. I must Red Cross vohmteer in Europe in 
xd though, many of those who op- World War II when she met her 
posed the idea were sort of new- husband, then an Army Maior. He 
comers to the colony, net quite so- now owns a chain of Travel Agen- 
cially secure.” icies. They have 2 children — Didi, 
| The Lorillard Family, which 10, and Pierre, 8. The family 
made a fortune in tobacco, was spends the winter im New York; 
one of the first famjlies of the the summer in Newport. | 
Rhode Island Colony and owned; “I have what the colony calls 
“The Breakers” befere it became a small big house,” said Mrs. Loril- 
place of the Van- lard. “T can seat 60 in the dining 
room. If I tried, that is. I've never 


’ 
: 


| 


‘the summer show 


derbilts. 


halfway up Nelson’s Column! (Norther and Southern Lights and 
2 ws ” u atmosphere research by 
All over the world a constant)‘ 


18 months until December 1958. 


We saw with our own eyes the 

tongues of flame ing up from | land, Hungary, Denmark, Y: 
the sun's disc—di neces which'slavia, Helland, Czechoslevakia'servation stations stre g over 
cause the aurora 24 hours later.'. . . and many more countries are huge areas of the globe, and has 
The all-sky-mirror with reflect-|all adding their weight to the! protested to the I.G.Y. committee 
Debs On The 4th Kime tres th cretion 
S mow held sugasm 2 denouncing 

jing} ie, ” said G i“the enemy im our sist. 

‘ luding install- | ome on,” said Gene, suddenly 

; inspiring porch and give ‘em a good show, one dared to call Gene Debs “en- 


| 


This 


ing camera was just one of the|“Year”—which will actually last/abeut this “two China's” theory. 
him to address their conventions, 
“Let's go out and sit on the front! No names were mentioned. No 


the great if 
Debs in 


Sa they want to see me.” emy” to his face. When he went 
Terre Haute, Indiana on July 


So we went out on the porch, down the street, everyone was stu- 
‘and took off our coats. And those diously polite. Department of Jus- 
whe passed only looked furtively tice operatives, volunteer detec- 
‘our way, and whispered, and when tives of all sorts, Liberty loan 
they caught Gene's eye, bowed agents, prowled all around his 
_overcordially. ‘house—but did not dare to enter 


By John Reed (Concluded from 


yesterday) 
Gene talked. You who have ne- ( 
ver heard him telk don't know people of Indiana, and indeed, of ness men’s “patriotic committee 
just what that means. It isn’t erudi- all the Middle States, were will- descended upon a German-born 
tion, fine choice of words, or well- btoken and terrorized by “Loyal- workman, and_ threatened him. 
modulated voice that makes his ty” leagues, citizens’ committees, Gene heard 1 
charm; but the intensity of his vigilantes—and whipped into hys- word to the committee: “Come 
face, glowing, and the swift tumb- teria besides . . . The old frank- down to my house, why don't you, 
ling out of his sincere words. He ness which still characterized Ho- instead of to the place of a poor 
told about his trip, describing with osier farmers before before the man. I have a shotgun waiting for 
boyish pleasure how he outwitted war, was now all gone. No one you fellows.” The committee did 
the deteetive watching for him dared speak his mind te anyone. |not come... . 
in Cleveland; and how mayors and Many, many loved him, Gene’ {| have a picture of Gene Debs, 
triotic committees in little towns Debs, who dared not testify in any his long bony head and shining 
warned him not to speak—|other way except by anonymous face against a background of bright 
j . letters . . . He spoke of leaders of 
the people who, after being beaten 
by mobs, or tarred-and-feathered, tist’s fingers giving emphasis to 
aden their — and cou-| whet he said: 
formed to the view of the majority.! “Say isn’t it great the way most 
“If they did that to me,” said of the boys have stood up? Fine! 
Gene, “even if I changed my mind jf this can’t break the mdown, 
I dont think I could my. oF why then I know nothing can. So- 
. |cialism’s on the way. y can't 
There was something tragic, stop jt, no matter what they do. 
As a rule they're cowardly curs|and funny, in the way Terre Haute The more breaks the other side 
regarded Gene. ore the war makes, the better for us. . .” 
Gene added luster to the name of And as we went down the steps, 
the town, as well as having an : 
limmense personal popularity. In! 
'the beginning, practically : 
whole population, all through that 
section, was against goimg to war} 
. . « But since the war usual |e 


ny thing,” he said. “I just don't 
happen to think about it, some 
way. I guess I'm sort of psychically 
= anyway. I know that so 

g as I keep my eye on them, 
they won’t dare to do anything.| 


bors could hear him, too— 


The old man: told us hew the and front the old lion. Once a busi- 


about it, and sent. 


“Now you tell all the boys ev- Stuart, International 
rywhere who are making the | 


Tips te Amateur 


Photoaraphers 
How to Protect the Camera 


From the Blazing Sun 
weather picture taking teur photogr in the summer. 


Hot aphers 
brings about certain problems The sand and salt water at these 
which must be considered by the arc prime targets 
amateur photographer if he or she for the intricate innards of your 
|wants to maintain a reputation as Precious Camera. Nothing can ruin 
‘a “good shutterbug.” the mechanism of a camera more 

er quickly than these two things. A 


The blazing hot sun of summer 4 
can often make or break a splurge, little care at the beach will prevent 
your making an expensive trip to 


of vacation snap-shooting. The sun . 

in itself can be the instrument to the camera repairman later on. 
give photographs the wonderful _ The sun in the months of July 
light and shadew pattern so often’ and August is intensely bright as 
needed in good _Jandscapes, Por- compared to other seasons of the 
traits and closeups. However, this year. This means that if you con- 
same sun, which prodoces temper-.°, 2 
atures of 90 degrees or over, can; filtue to use high speed film in your 
be murder to a loaded camera ly-.camera when taking pictures in 
ing in an inferno-like automobile brilliantly lighted places, you are 
glove or luggage compartment. | flirting with the overexposure of 
|. It should be a primary rule nev- your films, 

er to leave your camera, regardless A remedy would be to use a 
of its cost, in these two hotboxes. slower film emulsion or put a me- 
Film and high temperatures just dium yellow filter over your lens. 
don’t mix. Leaving a camera with This combination, together with a 
a fabric focal plane shutter lying fast shutter speed, should help 
in bright sun will cause it to de- overcome the situation. 

preciate at an unprecedented rate| Toast but 

when that old devil sun finds its your 


——s a box on the rail, is} 
an hand lifted with the long, ar- 


the festival (“it brings in tourist 


ae, 


Suggestion: Keep your lens cap ation of all the exposures that were 


‘on or your leather carrying case so carefully taken. 
closed when the camera is not in 


; : vs 

use. 5 « fi ‘ f | 

. es ° ° , . : 
Beaches are popular with ama-f bsg 


‘fight, Gene Debs says he's with 

)you, all the way, straight through, 

without a flicker!” T ocr 
—1918} 


; 
‘ 


with an. in 


1955. 


phenomenon has ha in Ter- 
re Haute. The whole place has been 
mobilized phySically and spiritual- 
Hly. Except Gene Debs. sim-| 
pler people couldn't understand it. - 
The bankers, ers and mier- 

chants felt for him a terrible ran- 


Starts Temorrow! 


GORKY ‘CHEKHOV’ 
2 film classics; “Childhood of Maxim Corky” 
*s satire “Safety Match” 


Avenue, near 44th Street 


"cor, Even the ministers of the 


- 
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For the first time in the ef t-| welterwe ight crown with a sensa- 
year history of the S. Rae Hickok’ tional second-round knockout over 
poll, we arrived at the traditional|ex-champ Johnny Saxton. The 
midway mark-of the major league March award went to Bob Pettit 
~y season, today, without a baseball of the St. Louis basketball Hawks, 

player having won a “professional | who played two months with an 

athlete of the month” award in injured wrist and led his team 
1957, [into the finals of the play-offs, 


Both pennant races are being’ 
closely contested and many ae a seeete Bing Plea ll 
—  |ers—like Mickey Mantle, Ted wil. PY “i wiannscaas od or Dien Ford 
1 |liams, Stan Musial, Willie Mays, oi en eee 7 for _ Solee 
1% (Hank Aaron, Frank Robinson and ts alieet s > Golf Tot . Forty. 
a Shantz—are performing sup-|,, year old Sam Hawks won the 
But none has been spectacular ©(°%° es = ae — 
enough in a single achievement OF the i Eso ahi S g any 
a month’s spurt to steal top star-. on Race Hi peedway ane 
dom from the outstanding perfor-|™ ded eran _ VEAORY Wes Te 
mer in “all other professional gar L abl, th ei » Ras ” Robin: 
sports for any given month. Se ee ae a 
son’s sensational fifth-round kayo 


An athlete must win at least ; 
one monthly award in order to be ve 


in competition for the $10,000 belt : 
for the “professional athlete of the’ The June winner hasn't been 
year,” decided by a year-end poll. anncunced yet; but the trend of 


Thus far in 1957, no baseball eae —— fat Peterburg 
| h de hims ligible | Dic ayer oO rsburg, 
Ears as made himself e igible va. will eet the Sad for hhis dew 


r that final poll. | #ila., 
The situation is most unusual matic triumph in the National 
mpionship at Tole- 


because four of the previous seven Open Golf c 
athlete-of-the-year iehieiies were do, where he defeated defending 
diamond _ brilliants-Phil Rizzuto,'Champion Cary Middlecoff in a 
1950; Allie Reynolds, ‘51; Willie play-off. 
Mays, °54, and Mickey Mantle,| Ball players still have July, Au- 
"56. gust, September and world- 
The other three belt winners series portion of October to win a 
were heavyweight champion marine ig award and become eli- 
Rocky Marciano, 1952; Golfer Ben gible for the year-end voting. But 
ee ‘53, and grid star Otto they'll be competing against prin- 
Graham, ’55. lcipals in the Floyd Patterson- 
This year Gene Fullmer won the Hurricane Jackson and Robinson- 
January poll because of his mid-/ Basilio title fights, and in the PCA 


“ 
e>, , Fe 
% * 


New York, Friday, July 5, 1957 


Althea Bids for 
Crown Tomorrow 


_ In All-U. S. Final 


WIMBLEDON, Eng., July 4—/son nor Miss Truman appeared to 
Althea Gibson of New York andjbe suffering. The American even 
Darlene~ Hard of Montebello,/kept her windbreaker on for the 
Calif., assured the- United Statesifirst game. She wore attractive 
of its 13th consecutive Wimbledon|makeup today, played without the 
Women’s singles championship to-|grim concentration that has not) AMERICAN 
day when they won their semi-jendeared her to the crowd hereto-' Ww. L. GB. 
final matches in straight sets. 25 

They will meet for the title on 28 
Saturday before Queen Elizabeth. 33 

The 29-year-old Miss Gibson, : re 

37 


the top seed and America’s No. 2, 
' broke the hearts of an expectant 
capacity crowd in center court by}man beat third-seeded Shirley| Kansas City’ ~~~ 44 
outclassing Christine Truman, six-|Bloomer in the fourth round Brit-| Washington ~~~ 52 
foot 16-year-old British tennis'ish newspapers, starved for tennis GAMES TODAY. 
prodigy, 6-1, 6-1. stars, have ose ecstatically hailing) yew york at Boston (night) 
Blonde 21-year-old Darlenejher as a future champion. The) poninore at Boston (night) 
Hard made it unhappy birthday match today put her into her prop-| Cieveland at Chicago (night) 
for Mrs. Dorothy Knode of Forest,er perspective—a very good pros-| yancas City at Detroit (night) 
Hitls, New York, who was 32 to-|pect about three years away from’ * os 
day, by beating her 6-2, 6-3 in a'the title, at least. 
slow - moving. 


| 
style so impresive she will be no| The somewhat SOVIET S 
dleweight championship victory championship and in horse races 


worse than 7 to 5 in the betting British girl did not hold a single’ 

against Miss Gibson. service in the 39 minutes of play. : 
An American woman has won! Both her games came on service (Continued from Page 1) over Sugar Ray Robinson. Another featuring riders like Eddie Arcaro, 

the Wimbledon crown every year breaks—the first in the sixth game!. . . and adventurists.” boxer, aa Basilio, took the| Willie Shoemaker and Willie Har- 

since 1938 when the immortal Hel-/of the first set may have been a gift} Radio Moscow also announced February vote for defending his tack. 

en Wills made her last appearance|from Miss Gibson. The Ameti-'that Soviet Communist Party lead- ence 


here. can hit in a casual sort of way a) GAME BETWEEN LEAGUE STARS 


Queen Elizabeth will be visiting ball that would have made it a“ Nikita Khrushchev and Premier, 


Wimbledon for the first time in|love set against the youngster. | Nikolat Bulganin will travel to AND SERIES CHAMPS SUGGESTED 


her life—she prefers the race track.| This made it deuce. At advan- Czechoslovakia next Monday on} with the major league All-Stai|or, with the current game, made 

It will be the first visit by an Eng-|tage point Miss Gibson was return-|an official visit. They will be ac- Ns into a two-day Al-Star holiday. 

lish monarch since King George,ing a lob when a linesman called’ ‘ ee yorineom Th é f selectin : h 

VI, her tennis playing father —he|out her preceding stroke. This dene — by Gen. Ivan " vrei pime eg pe Ps Arvo the rena porary : stdin, Saale 
! —! cisi ay ‘<}, Chief of the Soviet security forces.| possibility of a double-header in| * | ‘ ? ’ 

once competed at Wimbledon—' cision gave the game to the English ty | Sees pid All-Star team selected|it has been proved in the regular 


STANDINGS 

(Net including yesterday’s game) 
NATIONAL 

<- ze? Ga 

$l 
30 
32 
32 
33 
38 


Cincinnati ...- 
a A aes 
Milwaukee — _- 
BROOKLYN —_~ 
Philadelphia —~_ 
NEW YORK _. 
Chicago 43 
Pittsburgh ~~~ 47 


CAMES TODAY 
Pittsburgh at New York (night) 
Philadelphia at Brooklyn (night) 
| Chicago at Milwauke (night) 
| Cincinnati at St. Louis (night) 


fore and once even ended a run NEW YORK _. 

with a comic choppy little step in| Chica 0 

front of the royal box in which sat'Cleveland _ -- 

the smiling Duchess of Kent and! Boston 

Lady Winston Churchill. Detroit 
Ever since unseeded Miss Tru-!| Baltimore 


handed the men’s singles cup to 
America’s Jack Kramer in 1947. | 
Miss Gibson, who wants to be 


the first Negro to.win the cham-'a row after a doubtful call. and at a U.S. Embassy Fourth of July 


pionship, played an inspired game 


girl. 
In the fifth game of the second 
set Althea doublefaulted twice in’ 


‘again Miss Truman was saved! 
She swarmed all over the court, a love set. | 


and the tall, reddish blonde Miss| 
Truman, youngest semi - finalist 
since 15-year-old Lottie Dod in) 
1887, never had a chance, 

It was 90 degrees and a score 
of people were treated for heat 
prostration but neither Miss Gib-' 


ie crowd, praying for a Tru- 
man victory, tried to be scrupu-| 
lously fair and applauded Althea! 
in equal measure. Wimbledon of-' 
ficials, also leaning somewhat lu- 
dicrously backward, provided a 
Negro ball boy for the occasion. 


There was once a time... 


It'll come as a surprise to most; 
pitchers but there was a time when 
Ted Williams could be “suckered’ 


with low-breaking curves and was 
just another .270-hitter. 


The great Boston Red Sox slug-| 
ger himself is the authority for 
the above statement and the record 
book plainly lists Ted as having 
hit .271 for San Diego in the Pa- 
cific Coast League back in 1936.. 
What's more Ted didn’t hit a single 
homer in 42 games that year! 


“They had me ‘labelled as .a 
good prospect,” the 38-year-old 
Williams recalls. “But, looking 
back, I guess I wasn’t much of a 
hitter in those’ days.” 

Williams insists, however, that 
he never went for bad balls. 

“That's one thing I'd never do,” 
said Ted with the same resent- 
ment that the average fellow would 
deny beating his mother. “I never 
swing unless the ball’s over the; 
plate.” 


The four-time American League 
batting champion, who has a life- 
time mark of .348 in the majors, 
was asked to spin back the clock 
and try to recall himself in his 
first year in organized ball. Didn't 
“the. game’s greatest natural hit- 
ter” just have to pick up a bat 
to hit 300? 

“That stuff's the bunk,” laughed 
Williams. “I had ‘to work at it 
like anybody else. There’s no such! 
thing as just being born a .300- 


hitter.” 

Williams recalled how the P.C.I. 
pitchers worked on him and how 
the pitchers on his own team tried 
to help him. 

“They got me out with low- 
breaking curves,” he said. “Some- 
times Id swing at ‘em as they 
went down into the dirt. Then 
some of the pitchers on my own 
teams—fellows like Frank Shellen- 
back and Herm Pillette— would 
talk to me and tell me how they 
were getting me out. Those guys 
really helped to make me into a 
good hitter.” 

Williams hit only .293 the sec- 
ond year he was in the Pacific, 
Coast League but jum to 366, 
in 1938 at Minneapolis and the 
next year was in the big leagues 
hitting his “normal” .325 to .350, 


“It seems like a long time ago,” 
mused Ted. “But do you know 
what? Those low-breaking curves 
still give me trouble.” 


MENOR CLUB TRIED FOR 


| 


| 


Meanwhile, Anastas Mikoyan, a 
top member of the leadership of 
the Soviet Communist Party, said 


reception that Moscow's policy 
will “be the same as before only 
better” now that the “anti-party 
group” has been purged. 

A newsman asked him what So- 
viet policy would be from now on, 
and he replied: “Things are going 
to be the same as before, only bet- 
ter.” 


The correspondent asked for 
clarification on whether there 
would be any changes. 

“Why changes?” Mikoyan ex- 
claim “They (Molotov, Kaga- 
novich and Malenkov) were the 
ones who wanted changes. And 
they were in the minority and we 
were in the majority.” 


Auto Toll 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ploded, blasting out part of a tooth 
and burning the inside of his 
mouth. | 

Holiday weather was fair and 
pleasant in most of the nation, with 
some notable exceptions. 

A smoggy heat wave blistered: 
the Los Angeles area. The mercu- 


from both ma oY would play the 
defending world champions, 


There has been some discussion 
of this among baseball men of late 
and the idea of an All-Star team se- 
lected from both ee does have 
a certain amount o 
gestions have been heard that the 
game be played as a double-header 


appeal. Sug-| 


All-Star balloting this season that a 
concerted municipal drive makes it 
too easy to stuff the ballot box.. 


It would be difficult, too, for the 


managers to pick such a team be- 


‘cause few American League man- 


agers are qualified to- vote on Na- 
tional League players because they | 
see them so seldom, and vice versa. 

But some system undoubtedly 


COACHES OFF TO GERMANY 
WASHINGTON, July 4 — Bill 


for Germany with three | other 
coaches today. The four mentors 
will conduct the Ajr Force's Euro- 
pean football clinic. Leaving with 
Murray are Red Sanders of UCLA, 
Cliff Speegle of Oklahoma A & M, 
and Johnny Micholosen of Pitts- 


burgh. 


U.S. TRACK STARS 
SWEEP PARIS MEET 

PARIS, July 4—U.S. track stars, 
paced by. Dave Sime, Arnie Sowell 
and Hayes Jones, won eight of 12 
events yesterday in an Interna- 
tional meet in Jean Bouin stadium. 
Sime won the 100-meter dash, So- 
well annexed the 800-meter run 
and Jones won the 110-meter hur- 


dles. 


ry jumped five degrees in one hour 
to 98 and kept moving towards 
the 100-mark. 


Thunderstorms and_ tornadoes 


west. A twister injured three per-, 
sons at Lake City, lowa, and power 
and telephone lines were torn 
down. Flood waters covered 
thousands of farm acres and some 
highways in the midlands, 


, 


BREAKING SUNDAY LAW 
VANCOUVER, July 4.-—The 
Vancouver Mounties baseball club 
in the Pacific Coast League will f° 
on trial Aug. 2 for violating 
Lord’s Day Act by playing ball on 
Sunday. The team specifically is 
charged with playing at Capilano 
Stadium on two Sundays last May 
in violation of the act. | | 


| 


— 


Polio Outbreak in 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


JOHNSON CITY, Tenn., July 4. 
—The number of persons stricken 
with a mild type of non-paralytic 
an here rose to 20 today and 

Ith officials described the out- 
break as an epidemic. . 


crashed through parts of the Mid-; 


Womble Signs ’57 Pact 


BALTIMORE, July 4 — Royce 
Womble, used sparingly last sea- 
son because of a knee injury, has 
signed his 1957 National Football 


'League contract with the Balti- 
{more Colts. Womble, a three-year 


veteran in the N.F.L., played col- 
legiate ball at North Texas State. 


Tigers Ink Two Minor Leaguers 

DETROIT, July 4 — The Detroit 
Tigers have signed two catchers 
and an infielder to minor league 
contracts. Oliver Valentine; Dade 
City, Fla., and Ralph Harrell, 
Kingsport, Tenn., catchers, were 
sent to Erie, Pa., and Idaho Falls, 
respectively, while third baseman 
Ron Testerman, Tampa, Fla., was 
signed. for Valdosta, Ga, 


could be worked out and therecan 
be small question but what such 


Murray, head football coach at! ? S#™« with an All-Star team from 


Duke University, leaves by plane} 


both league meeting the world 
champions, would, make a terrific 
adjunct to the regular All-Star 
game. 

Right now it is merely conjec- 
ture. But it could happen one of 
these days. 


Shakeup 


(Continued from Page 1) 

—Conclusion of an Austrian state 
treaty. 

—Liberalization of relations with 
East Europe, particularly Poland. 

Domestic policies on which they 
differed with the majority included © 
reorganization and decentralization 
of Soviet industrial management. 


LONDON, July 4, — Bucharest 
radio. reported today that two 
members of the politburo of the 
Romanian Workers (communist) 
Party have been re 
their duties. | 

A broadcast heard here said a 
plenary meeting of the Romanian 
Workers Party was held June 28 
and 29 and July 1 and 2 in Buch- 
oan 98 which the two Politiburo 
members were dropped. 

The broadcast said Josef Chis- 
inevschi was fired as a member 
of the Political Bureau and sec- 
retary of the Communist Council 
and that Miron Constaniescu was 
fired as a member of the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Coun- 
cil of the Romanian Workers 
Party. 

o reason was given for the 
changes, 


